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THEODORE, MY BLIND BOY. 
4 MOTHER’s STORY. 

Through the long, pleasant summer-days 
—through the long, weary winter nights, [ 
worked on with a heart that kept itself at 
wateh and prayer; worked with my slow, 
creeping needle and thread, that had to 
toil along so many weary seams, and through 
guch endless rows of stitches for every dol- 
lar which I added to the small pile, on which 
was staked the one great hope, and purpose, 
and prayer of my life. And Theodore, my 
beautiful boy, my dlind boy Theodore sat 
by me, with his sweet talk filling all the 
hours and helping me to keep up the brave, 
cheerful tones that sometimes startled me ; 
they came from a heart so full of darkness, 
and aching, and tears, 

But my boy couldn’t see into his moth- 
er’s heart, thank God! he could only hear 
her yoice, and that carried cheer and 
warmth to him, and so he sat in sunshine 
and smiled, never tiring of asking me 
questions, and hearing me answer them, and 
so the little pile of dollars grew one by one 
one by one! 

There was one thing that was hardest of 
all to bear, and that was, the sight of 
the children, when they frolicked past our 
house every afternoon on their return from 
school. The sight of their happy faces, the 
sound of their loud, glad voices pierced me 
through and through, and I would tarn from 
them and look at my pale, still boy, sitting in 
the sunshine, and wonder how God could so 
gmite us—how He could give to the other 
children strong, brave fathers to shelter 
them in happy homes, and care for their 
slightest wants, while He had given to my 
blind boy only his frail mother,—his frail 
mother with her needle! 

One afternoon, when the children flocked 
by louder and merrier than usual, all these 
thoughts swept so bitterly over me, that my 
heart broke down under them—a low, quick 
groan which I could not quite stifle, tore 
itself up to my lips, and then the stitches 
all ran into one, and the work fell from my 
hands. Light as it was, my boy’s quick 
ears caught the groan, and he came from 
the door, where he was sitting in the soft, 
Autumn sunlight, his pale face full of trou- 


, ble and fear. 


“What is the matter, mother?” he ask- 
ed; and though I tried to turn my face 
away, he was too quick for me, and his 
hand swept over it, and he felt the great 
scalding tears on my cheeks. He under- 
stood in a t. “It’sb I’m blind, 
mother, and the other children can see.” 

I could not answer him. I gathered him 
tight up to my heart and hugged him there, 
while the storm of sobs and tears would 
have its way. 

Theodore did not cry, but his face was 
full of doubt and anguish. 

“Don’t you think I shall see as well as 
they, some day?” he whispered, when I 
grew calmer. 

“Mother hopes so, my precious darling. 

“She don’t give way like this very often, but 
her heart was weak once. We'll keep ‘up 
bravely, and one of these days I shall have 
the other twenty dollars earned, and’ then 
we will go to the city and see the wonderful 
ocalist there, who has restored the eyesight 
of so many who have been blind a great 

- while longer than you, Theodore.” 

“Tt seems so long, so very long, mamma, 
since I saw the sunshine, or the small stars, 
or Igoked at you, mother,” and he shook 
his head sorrowfully, 

“It seems to me, too, a very, very long 
two years, darling ; but you’ve beenso brave, 
sud patient, through it all, and such a com- 








fort to your mother, 
that it hasn’t been 
half so hard; and 
you won’t give way 
now ?” 

“Til try not to,” 
and a little smile 
flickered over his 
lips, sweet and sor- 
rowful, 

And then I read 
to him, for I would 
steal time out of 
every day to do this, 
and to walk out with 
him ip the. green 
fields, for I knew 
that the hardest bur- 
den which this blind- 
ness brought to my 
boy was, that it shut 
him off from his 
books—his books, 
which were his great 
and constant delight, 
which opened a new 
world to him, from 
whose green branch- 
es he gathered sweet 
blossoms and golden 
fruits. 

Theodore was only twelve when the blind- 


ness came on him. He had a long, terrible 
fever, in which life battled for two weeks 
with death, and when God heard my prayers 
and the cold shadow passed away from our 





AN EASTERN PROCESSION. 


And for me—well, I stitghed on, upheld 
by one hope during the long two years, which 
tasked every energy to earn seventy-five 


too heavy and my heart fainted under it, I 
had the One Heart, to whom I carried it, 





threshold, the tever had fallen into his eyes,/who “bore all our sorrows,” and sounded 
and Theodore was blind. I couldn’t believe|for us the mightiest deeps of human anguish 


it for a long time; every morning I expgct- 
ed that he would tell me he caught # glimpse|can rob us, which only grows more precious 
of the sunshine, as ita bright tides flowed|as all others fail, our hope in life, our trust 
through the east window, by which he slept ;|in death, our joy and glory through eterni- 


but the days and the weeks wore on, and 
the old steadiness returned to his pulse, and 
the soft roundness to the pale cheeks, but 
the darkness did not fall away from him, 
Ten years before his father had left. me ; 


he had gone to South Ameriea, as there was 
an opening there for him to enter on some 


new business which promised to bring him 


a fortune; but, alas! the yellow fever 


clutched him a month before he was to sail 


home, and-——they made his grave in the 


land of the stranger, and greedy and dis- 
honest men possessed themselves of the small 


fortune he had acquired. So our little cot- 


tage where my husband brought me a loving 


and happy bride, and which had been to 


me a little earthly paradise, was all that 
remained to me and to my boy, Theodore! 


And I loved him better, because his face 
was like that face which I should see no 


more till the morning of the resurrection ; 


that face that had been suddenly struck 
down ir its manly strength and beauty and 
laid under the long wild grass, amid which 
my hands could never plant the sweet spring 
violets, or scatter every June with roses 
from the bush he had set by the bedroom 


window on our boy’s first birthday! 


Theodore had always been a fragile child, 
and his singular ‘beauty had attracted the 
observation of strangers, from his infancy, 
and his blindness in no wise disfigured his 
face. The deep, gentian Jeyes, shaded by 
long lashes, had no blank, vacant expres- 
sion to testify of their quenched light ; and 
above them wayed thick rings of chestnut) 
hair. The face was delicate and very fair, 
and its smiles were bright as the winking of; 


the Spring blossoms in the young meadow 


dollars, and then when the burden seemed) 


Palmer ; 


so kind and sympa- 
thetic, that I could 
have fallen right 
down on my knees 


the good it did me. 


time. 
said, 


while, my dear madam.” 
It was very kind in him to say so; but 


those ten minutes of suspense—O, there is 


no year of my life that opens its doors in 
the past, and walks out with its joys and 





—the one dear Name of which no trials 


ty, Jesus Christ. 

Two full years had rounded themselves 
through their summers and winters, when I 
laid the last dollar to the little sum I had 
been hoarding so long, and two days later 


miles away, in which Dr. Palmer, the cele- 
brated oculist resided, 

It was in the early spring, and the pur- 
ple violets and white anemones sprinkled 
the grass, and the young birds were jubilant 
with songs, and the air was fragrant with 
the breath of the spring blossoms. But, 
God have pity upon that mother who shall 
ever carry a heart so tossed with hope and 
fear, as was mine, when | walked with my 
blind boy’s hand clinched tightly in mine, 
up the marble steps of the stately yellow 
brick dwelling, in which dwelt the man on 
whose verdict was to lie the bitterness of 
death, or such promise and joy that it seem- 
ed to me my heart could not bear them. 

I had concealed my fears respecting the 
result, as much as possible from Theodore, 
but he penetrated the real facts, notwith- 
standing my disguises, and grew flushed and 
agitated during the journey. 

We waited a long, long time ; it seemed 
interminable to me, for there were other pa- 
tients with the Doctor, but at last he enter- 
ed the room where we sat. 

He was a tall, slender man, with a thin, 
serious face, and his hair.had a thick sprink- 
ling of gray. 

I felt his first glance searched us both, 
and then he came forward and laid his hand 
quickly. on Theodore’s head, and. said in a 
pleasant, brisk sort of voice, “This is my 





grass. 

Theodore had been a romewhat grave, 
yet a very happy boy; and though he was 
restless and nervous after the blindness came 


upon him, he bore it with sweet fortitude. 


patient, I perceive.” And then the'words 
leaped right out of my heart, and I coud 
not hold them back. ‘Yes, he is my boy, 
and he is all. I’ve got in the world. .O, 
Doctor, I’ve brought-him to you. Can't you 
make him see?” 








Theodore and I started for the’ city, any| that I consider it almost certain. 


sorrows before my memory, which does not 
seem shorter to me than the time which I 


passed, walking up and down Dr. Palmer’s 


chamber, and praying God to have pity up- 
on me. At last the door opened, and the 
Doctor came in, and there was a pleasant 
smile about his lips. 

“Mrs. Goodrich,” he said, “I am much 
gratified ‘to tell you, that I find a fair pros- 
peet of your boy’s restoration to sight. Nay, 
It will 
require some. care on my part, some pa- 
tience on his, and much watchfulness on 
yours, but I have little fear as to the result 
in a short time.” I sprang forward with a 


words you have just spoken to me!” 
Theodore sat by the window. 
His face was lifted up into a great joy, 


cried out, “do you know that in a little 
while I shall see you again ?” 


overflowed it. 


brown shadows, 


“Why, Ada, where did you come from ?” 
asked Doctor Palmer. 








“Lhope 80; we'll alcove, “and I’ve heard all you've said to 


try very hard for|the boy. 0, papa, you will make him see, 
it,” answered Doctor: won’t you?” . me 


and this 
time his voice was blessing.” 


“I hope to, my daughter, with God's 


And in a little while it was all arranged, 


| The Doctor was to operate on Theodore’s 


and blest him for 


And then he went 
on asking Theodore 
a few questions about 
his age, and his gen- 
eral health, and in- 
quiring of me the 


searching eyes on 
the boy’s face all the 
At last he 


“I must give his 
eyes acareful exam- 
ination, before I can 
pronounce any decis- 
ion, I will carry 
him into the next 
room, and it will not occupy more than ten 
minutes. You will try and be calm mean- 


low cry of exceeding joy. What I said in 
the great sudden gladness of that hour has 
entirely escaped me, saving the conclusion. 
“I am a widow and he is an orphan boy, but 
God in heaven make better reward to you, 
Doctor Palmer, than lands or gold, for'the 


The Doctor did not speak, but he opened 
the door and led me into the room, where 


shone with a great light. “O, mother,” he 


And the words came up from my heart 
and knocked at my lips, but I could ‘not 
speak them, and.so I didall that mother 
could; I gathered up my boy to my heart 
—my heart that was almost breaking under 
the great ocean of joy that had suddenly 


At that moment a little girl came out of 
an alcove by the window in the farthest 
part of the room and stood before us. I 
see now the sweet, wistful face full of solic- 
itude and sympathy, with its large, hazel 
eyés, its lips like the ripe currants that 
hang along the garden-fences in July, and 
its straying curls full of golden lights and 


“P’ve been sitting over there, papa,” dip- 
ping her bright-head in the direction of the | 


| eyes in three days, and within the following 
week he thought he could permit me to see 

my boy, for it would be necessary that The- 
odore should remain at his house for sever- 
al days in perfect darkness and quiet after 
he had undergone the operation. 

“Will it be very painful, Doctor 2” 

“Somewhat so, but brief; and I know 
this boy of yours has abrave heart, and wil 
go through it courageously.” 


+ 


ciroumstances and And Theodore’s face confirmed the Doc- 
causes of his blind- tor’ 

~ ; 's words, 
ness, keeping his 


We were entire strangers in the city, but 
the Doctor found us a quiet hoarding-place, 
and the three days which followed went over 
me like a song, and those long, slow, weary 
months when I sat stitching by the window, 
and envying the happy mothers whose chil- 
dren could see the blue sky and the earth 
asleep in the sunlight, seemed to me like a 
dream that is gone in the morn'ng when one 
awaketh. 

As for Theodore, he was calmer than I, 
but full of courage and hope ; and we pass 
ed these days talking of all the blessed 
things he;would see and do when his eye- 
sight was once more restored to him. 

And all Theodore’s conversation ended 
with the same hope and purpose: “T shall 
get back to my books again, and, O moth- 
er! how I shall study ten !” 

The third day Theodore went from me, 
and five days later Doctor Palmer’s sum- 
mons came to me. 

Theodore sat in a large arm-chair, ina 
darkened room, with a bandage over his 
eyes, and near him stood the little girl with 
the brown and golden hair, who had slipped 
in every day to bring him her cheer and 
sympathy. The Doctor remoyed carefully 
the bandage from the boy’s eyes, and I 
watched him with a heart which seemed to 
stand still as I gazed. 

“Now look up, Theodore, and tell me if 
you can see your mother?” 

He looked up very eagerly, then the 
glad, {ull answer came in a moment; ‘Yes, 
mother, I can see your face ; not very plain, 
but well enough to know it any where !” 

What I.did—what they.did,I don’: know ; 
but I’m certain that no eyes in that room 
were without tears for a time, and that it 
was not long jbefore Ada Palmer, in her 
great joy, threw her arms about Theodore’s 
neck, and cried, ‘I’m so glad, so glad that 
you are not blind any more !” 

“Every thing promises nicely,” said the 
cheerful voice of the Doctor, as he bandaged 
the eyes—the no longer blind eyes of my 
boy, Theodore Goodrich. 

The following week I returned home. It 
was arranged that Theodore should remain 
with the Doctor three months, at the end of 
which time the latter believed his eyesight 
might be fully restored. 

What a happy heart I carried to that 
lonely home—a heart that kept tune with 
the spring as she walked full of grace and 
beauty into the arms of the summer ! 

In two months. received Theodore’s first 
letter. What glad tears blistered the few, 
precious lines, God knows! Four weeks 
later he came to me with eyesight entirely 
restored, 

And a little later, when the first great 
shock of joy had subsided, he placed in my 
hands a note from the Doctor, inclosing the 
severity-five dollars, which had “cost two 
years of my life.” God remember it when 
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the great seals are broken and the books are 
t 
Kight years had gone, and in the heart of 


arto ee ey ee at 
ed once more upon my ele iz 


Thousands 
he was the “ 
much of str and 


_ Me daas? Through 

many privations, he had-made his way 
through oa and achieved the great hope 
When he ceased speaking, women, whose 
beauty had eerane “In, every climate, 
pe from the galleries their fragrant bou- 
quet# pon him and noble men beneath hon- 
.ored him with enthusiastic plaudits; but 
for me—my thoughts went back to those 
twoyears of'slow toil and patience, and 
when I sat-by the window 
in my little cottage home, feeding my heart 
With ono hope through the dreary nights 
and days, and then my thoughts went up to 
God with great thanksgiving for all the joy 
of these latter days, and because that he 
whose young manhood was so full of prom- 
ise, who had dedicated his life . to. the glory 
of God and the help of his fellow-man, and 
whose work thus far had been crowned with 
that dest of success which is the only trwe 
one, was he who had once been ‘Theodore, 

my blind bey !”—Ladies Repository. 





AN BASTERN PROOBSSION. 

The young reader will form some idea of 
an Oriental or Eastern procession, from the 
cut which we have given on the first page. 
How different it is from that which we are 
accustomed to see in this country. The 
hugé elephant, with its gaudy trappings, 
moving slowly along like a mountain of liv- 
ing flesh, the voluptuous nabob in his gor- 
geous palanquin borne on the shoulders of 
obsequious slaves; the turbaned outriders 
and attendants bowing with the“utmost rev- 
erence and submission at the approach of 
their lord and ‘master, all this has an air 
about it very different from what we wit- 
ness here. Some of our young friends may 
have seen the Japanese visitors who spent a 
few weeks in this country a year or two 
ago. If so, they already know something 
about the appearance and costume of those 
curious Orientals, and will be able to take a 
more intelligent glance at the foregoing 
picture. 





THE FAMILY. 


Laacetap toes 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“How long do you think ‘an animal could 
live without air, uncle?” 

“An animal, Robert? That is a very 
vague kind of question. Don’t you think 
some animals would live without it much 
longer than others?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I can’t see 
why one sort. of animal should not require it 
as much as another.” 

“Why fishes and insects are animals, and 
you don’t suppose that they need air as 
much as quadrupeds and birds ?” 

“Very true, uncle. I had not thought of 
that. Suppose we say birds, then, uncle? 
How long could a bird live if deprived of 
air 7” 

“Here, too, Robert we must make a dis- 
titiction. Some birds even would live long- 
er without air than would others.” 

“There is no end to those distinctions in 
philosophy, I believe sir.” 

“That is a fact. It isby distinguishing 
one thing from another that our knowledge 
of nature is enlarged.” 

“Well, suppose we say sparrows, then, 
uticle.” 

“A sparrow might live about two or 
thtee minutes if placed in the exhausted re- 
diver of an ait pump.” 

‘*That is a very short time, uncle John,” 

“Yes, birds have great need of air. La- 
voisier, the great French chemist, found that 
tw sparrows consumed as much air as a 
guinea pig, which you know isa much larg- 
er animal.” 

“How do you mean consumed, sir? Is it 
ndt' breathed out ag fast as it is breathed in ? 
And cannot animals liye upon the same air 
breathed over and over again ?” 

VuTs that all you know about it, Robert ? 
Is it possible you suppose that when the gir 
is returned from the lungs, it is the same 
as it was before it went into them.” 

“Why should it not be the same, sir,” 

“For the same reason that the ashes un- 


thing from the 
burned. 


= 


so to me, I assure you.” 





‘sume the sir we breathe! That does sound 
‘strange. How do you explain it, sir ?” 
_ What do you think the air is made of ?” 


else ?” ' : 

“ ‘Airis made of air ;’- ahem! very good. 
I doubt if we make muck advance in chéem- 
istry at this rate; nephew.” 

“Well, what is it made of, then?” 

“}t is not six*months ago that Itold you.” 
“You did, tincle? It that’s so I have 
really forgotten it. Stop a moment, though. 
I believe I remember, sure enough. You 
did tell me. It is composed of two gases, 
you said,—oxygen and—and—I can’t recol- 
lect the other.” 

“Was it nitrogen ?” 

“The very thing. Oxygen and nitfogen.” 

“How much of one and how much of the 
other ?” 

“That I can’t remember.” 

“About three times as much nitrogen as 
oxygen in any given quantity of air.” 

“But how about the consumption. of it, 
sir?” 

“Well, the lungs separate those. gases, 
the one from the other, retain the oxygen 
for the use of the blood, and throw off the 
nitrogen,. Is not that consuming it, or at 
least a portion of it. The oxygen is con- 
sumed, while the nitrogen goes off like 
smoke from our chimnies.” 

“I declare, uncle, I believe you are right, 
for that very cold day we experienced 
last winter, I saw the breath coming out 
of the nostrils of the horses just like smoke. 
That wae nitrogen, was it not ?” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“What, was not that the nitrogen? Am 
I to make another distinction ?” 

“Yes you are to distinguish between the 
invisible gas and the visible watery vapor. 
What you saw was steam,or vapor, condens- 
ed by the extreme cold, and therefore vis- 
ible. No doubt the nitrogen was mixed 
with it, but that gas is invisible. If you 
breathe on a piece of glass in the height of 
summer, you will cover it with dew, though 
the vapor is so thin, by reason of the heat, 
that it is quite invisible.” 

“Well, uncle, you have given me some 
new ideas, When I asked you about ani- 
mals and air, I did not think that so much 
depended upon the question. 


A CALL TO PRAYER. 


When dewy morn is breaking, 
So cool and sweet, 

And joyous Nature waking, 
The san to greet, 

From restful vouch upspringing, 
Begin* the day, 

Thine early tribute bringing, 
Kneel thou and pray. 


Whene’er a burden bearing, 
Some secret grief, 

Too deep for mortal sharing, 
Or earth’s relief, 

Pray, to thy Ref ing, 
**God’s. will te done 

At Jesus’ feet low lying, 
Shall peace be won. 


When thy full heart is swelling 
With thankful joy, 

Let hymns, thy gladness telling, 
Thy tongue employ ; 

God, bending from his heaven, 
Shall hear aud bless, 

And to thy soul. be given 
New happiness. 


If sad.thy lot, or lonely, 
Or full of care, 
Yet blest thy life, if only 
Thou lovest prayer. 
His children humbly crying, 
God hears alway, 
Nor‘wearies with our sighing— 
Then, Brother, pray. 
—S. S. Times. 
i epee 


THE SHOEMAKER IN SPAIN. 


A minister of the. Gospel who resided for 

& time at Gibralter, made several excur- 
sions into the Spanish iggeotd for the pur- 
pose of distributing @ few Bibles and Tes- 
taménts in thet ppy country, where the 
power ofthe apostate eiurch of Rome is so 
t, that the poor priest-ridden, | people 
ro not read God’s word. At one timehe 
visited the house of a shoemaker, ith whom 
he held very pleasing’ sonversation: He 
found thig:poor:mitniof can: | gmind, 
dissatisfied with the existing state of 





der the grate or stove is = very different 





r “Qonsume the air! The lungs to con-|i 


“Made of? why of air to be sure, What!) 


OUTH'S. 





COMRANION ». - 










for ‘the | 
















the j 
"replied the shoemaker, ‘I wish I 
get it; but the priesté take care we 

J fds shall not/have the Bible.” 

Well, now,” said the , “I know 
risk Tam running, and that if the priests 
that I am here distributi ies of 
od’s word, 1 shall be stilettood before I 
back to Gibraltar; but I think I can 
trust you. Would you really like a Bible 
to read ?” - 

“There is nothing I should like so much,” 
was the reply. 

A copy was then given to him, which he 
received with evident delight. and..with 
many expressions of gratitude. On being 
asked if-his friends met with him dur- 
ing the week would also like copies, he de- 
clared that they would be highly prized and 
diligently read, and he received several more 
booka for theiruse. The minister gave him 
a few ‘words of exhortation, told 
him where: he might be , after 
i the remainder of his_little‘vol- 
umes, Gibraltar in safety, 

Some weeks after this, the minister sat 

alone in kis room, having told the servant 
that no one ‘was to be admitted to see him, 
as he was in study. theday 
however, a Spanish peasant, in his 
gay holiday attire, called at the house and 
ed to see the minister. He was told he 
could not be seen, as he had given orders 
that he was not, to be disturbed. 
“Oh, but,” said the Spaniard, “f think if 
you tell him that a man to whom he gave 
a Bibi fins posst a dong distance Sy aselions 
he will not deny me.” 

Struck with the earnestness of the man, 
the servant at length consented to go with 
a m to his master, and said that a 
person was at the door who would not be 
denied. The peasant was therefore shown 
up into the minister’s room. 

“Don’t you remember me sir ?” was the 
exclamation of the Spaniard, on perceiving 
he was not recognized, “Don’t you remem- 
ber, sir, calling at the house of a shoemaker 
a few weeks ago, and leaving him some Bi- 
bles:?” 

“Yes,” replied the minister ; “but I real- 
ly did not recognise you again in your 
smart holiday dress.” 

The man then began to tell what joy the 
Bible had caused to himself and his friends, 
and that now instead of meeting to talk pol- 
itics, they met to read the word of God to- 
gether, and that in the volume of truth they 
saw the true remedy for all the ills that af- 
flicted their country. After the heartfelt 
expression of many thanks, the shoemaker 
concluded by saying, “Asa mark of my 
gratitude for your coming, at the msk of 
your own: life, to bring me the precious Bi- 
ble, I have brought you, sir, a pair of 
‘shoes, which I hope you will accept.” 

“Well,” said the good minister, ‘it is 
very kind of you, but I fear your good in- 
tentions may not be of much service, for 
the shoes will probably not fit me.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I think they will, if you 
will try them.” 

The trial was made, and the shoes were 
fouud an excellent fit; and on the man be- 
ing asked how he had guessed the size so 
accurately, he replied, “I knew, sir, after 
you left my house you had to pass over 
some soft clay, so 1 followed you, and from 
your footprints I took the size of your: foot, 
which enabled me to make you the shoes, 
which I hope you will wear as a mark of 
my gratitude for the book you gave me.” 

Surely there is hope for poor Spain, when 
it is thus that her sons appreciate the word 
of God, though for centuries deprived of 
its light and truth.—-“\From The Book and 


its Mission,” 









A LOOK OF HAIR, 


“Do you see this lock of hair?” said an 
old man tome, 

“Yes; but what of it? It is, suppose, 
the curl from the head of a dear child long 
since gone to God.” 

“It is not. « It isa lock of my own hair ; 
and it is now nearly seventy years since it 
was cut from this head,” 

“But why do hm prize a lock of yonr 
own hair so much?” 

“Tt has a story belonging to it, anda 
strange one. I keep it thus with care, be- 
cause it speaks to me more of God, and of 
bis special care, than any thing else I_pos- 
sess 


“I was alittle child of four years old; 
with long carly» locks, which, in sun,’ or 
rain, or wind, bung down my cheeks uncov- 
ered, Qne day, my father, went into the 


wood to cut up a log, and I went with him. 
I was standing’a little wap behind him, or 
rather athis side, watching with interest 


the strokes of the:heavy ‘axe, as it went 
and came down upon the wood, sending 





si unable to see any door of 


te Semel the lite 


Politics | fallen just at 





‘af ny, feet, and I 
to, them ‘up. “In do- 
head Jay upon the log, => 
eteentge he cht 
axe was comil wn with all ite t 
woes blow. Down came 
‘the axe. I screamed, and my father fell to 
ths Soden pa in th bliodvee at ce 

e sti 4 @ bl which 
horror caused, he thought he had 
“We soon recovered : I from 
he from his terror, | 
his arms, and. looked at me 
foot, to find out the dead! 
wound which he was sure he had inflicted. 
Not a drop of blood nor a scar was. to be 
seen, He knelt upon the grass, and gave 
thanks to a gracious God. Having ie 
80; he took-up his-axe, and found a few hairs 
upon its edge. He turned to the log he had 
been splitting, and there was.a single curl 
of his boy's ee sharply cut through and 
laid upon the wood. We at the es- 
cape! It was as if anm-angel had turned 
aside the edge at the moment when it was 
descending on my head. With renewed 
thanke.upon his lips he took up the curl and 
went home with me in his arms, 

“That lock he kept all his days, as a me- 
morial of God’s care and love. That lock 
he left to me on his death-bed. I keep it 
with care, It tells me‘of my father’s God 
and mine, It rebukes unbelief and alarm. 
Tt bids me trust him for ever. I have had 
many tokens of fatherly love in my three- 
score years and ten; but somehow this 
speaks most to my heart. It is the oldest, 
and ps the most striking. It used to 
' to my father’s heart; it) now speaks 
to mine.” 

What say you, my dear young readers? 
Ts not this an instance of delivering mercy 
on the part of our gracious God ? And this 
@od is the same kind Being who gave you 
life; and has watched over and’ cated for 
you until now. Do you love and put your 
trustjin him ? Look over your past lives, and 
think of the many times he has watched 
over you.and delivered you in time of dan- 
ger. When sick, and your parents thought 
you would die, he has spared your lifé and 
restored you to health ; and in various oth- 
er ways he has shown his love and care. 
| Yes, his love is great, for he so loved the 
world as to give his only beloved Son to die, 
so that whosoever believed in him might 
not perish but have everlasting life. Chil- 
dren, love him with all your hearts, and in 
your youthful days devote your lives to his 
service. He alone has a right to it. De- 
lay not to render it. Time is short; to- 
morrow may be too late. 

i bed 12: 


THE TWO OFFICERS. 


An officer in the British service, whose 
wit and wickedness had rendered him the 
chief attraction of the circle in which’ ‘he 
moved, on his conversion, determined to se» 
clude himself as far as possible from the 
company of his old associates. Among them 
was one with whom he had enjoyed an in- 
timate and unbroken friendship. \ He call- 
ed on that individual to announce the change 
he had undergone, and to assure him that, 
if for the future, their intimacy must cease, 
it was from no. feeling of disrespect, but 
from an alteration of his religious views; 
at the same time intimating how delightful 
it would{be for Loth should they renew their 
friendship in mutual faith and hope, That 
friend listened with mingled astonishment 
and pity, to what he considered the ravings 
of a harmless maniac ; and after assuring 
him that so far as he was concerned, these 
new notions would never meet with any un- 
gentlemanly opposition, gave him to under- 
stand that the future renewal of their ac- 
quaintance on a similar change in*him, was 
not only unlikely, but forever improbable. 

In the course of a long conversation, the 
converted officer found himseif unable to 
produce the slightest impression ; and at 
length he rose and took his leave, In do- 
ing so, he ventured to suggest that, as they 
had spent. so many happy hours together 
when their tastes and feelings were quite 
congenial, he would wish their final inter- 
view marked by something on which they 
both might be able to reflect with pleasure 
in future days, and surely so tried and 
steady a friend would not refuse to oblige 
his last request. 

His proposal was prayer. _ Accordingly 
they knelt together ; one, as, he after- 
wards told me, reluctantly submitting to 
what he considered a most whimsical re- 
quest, the other most anxiously desiring the 
conversion of a friend whom his former ex- 
ample had helped to ruin. That) prayer 
seemed as if it would take no. denial, and 
while it was ascending the answer came. 
The trifler was subdued on the spot, and the 
pétitions’ presented in his behalf were so 
graciously fulfilled, that the meeting whick 
was intended as a final interview, proved 
the commencement of a friendship enduriug 
to eternity. 









, $iet the sickles alone,” said.a farmer to 





splinters with every stroke, in all directions. 


his son who was left in the fields while the 


reapers went to dinner. James obeyed 
father for a time ; but at he ~ 
and took up a sickle fun toe 
; then 
thought he would cat, “one handful,” In 
so d he cut his Jittle finger, inflicting a 
‘which rendered the middle joint use. 
less for the rest of his Jife. When it was 
healed, an ugly scar and a stiff finger Were 
lasting mementoes of his disobedience, 
Disobedience to his heavenly Father 
leaves a scar on the sinner’s soul, and leg. 
sen his capacity for virtue. What a fright- 
ful wean would many a soul present, 
could the scarred and maimed condition be 
made visible.~-Unseen facts are as real ag 
those which are seen by the eye. Every sin 
leaves its mark on the soul. Every sin in- 
creases the soul’s tendency to sin, and les. 
sens its power for virtue. “Every sin thus 
effects a change for the worse in the condi- 
tion of the soul. It is not merely register. 
ed in the book of God’s remembrance ; it ig 
registered in the very condition of the soul, 


lonesome, 
vat it.’ He then felt its , and 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 





For the Youth's Companion. 
BIRDS. 

Birds are at once charming and’ wonder- 
fal objects. I never see a’bird on the wing 
but I am led to adore the wisdom of" that 
Great Being who has fashioned and fur- 
nished them with such amazing powers, 
How rapid their flight, how graceful their 
evolutions ! 

Tf a quadruped, such as a cat or a dog 
had been supplied with wings how awkward- 
ly it would have made its way through the 
air, and how soon it would have been ex- 
hausted, and have sought rest upon the 
ground. 

The back-bone ofa beast is composed of 
flexible joints that require a vast amount‘of 
flesh and muscle to retain them in their 
places and to guide their motions. But'the 
back-bone'of a birdisa of very different strac- 
ture. It is not flexible, and therefore needs 
no tauscular ropes or pullies. 1t is covered 
merely with a thin skin. A weight of flesh 
or muscle on the back would prove a. seri- 
ous inconvenience to a bird, which has to 
balance itself in mid air, it would be almost 
sure to make it turn over. Consequently 
it is on the breast and not on the back of a 
bird that we find most substance. The deep, 
keel-like bone that forms a bird’s breast is’ 
flanked on either side with firm, solid mus- 
cle. This acts as ballast keeping the back 
upwards. 

Again, what a wonderful thought it was 
to furnish birds with a gizzard. Ifa goose, 
for example, had to chew its food it would 
need teeth, jaws, and a head as large asa 
cat’s. How wise then to have placed their 
chewing or grinding machine—the gizzard 
—in the centre of the bird’s body, where its 
weight should not interfere with the crea- 
ture’s motions, whether walking or flying. 


Perhaps my young readers have never ob- 
served, or thought upon, the above facts, 
They have no doubt eaten their share of 
many a Thanksgiving turkey, but until this 
moment they may not have been aware that 
the back-bone of that bird is immovable, or 
that its chewing apparatus has been placed 
in the centre of its body. 


apenas 
THE RESOLUTION. 


Come Jennie, wake up. See, the sun! is 
shining brightly... Come, remember our last, 
night’s resolution !” 

“Very well, [ remember,” was the sleepy 
response. 

“Yes, but we'are a little late now,” per- 
sisted Fanny.” “Do. come, Jennie,” she 
added, ‘‘or I shall be ready first, and. it will 
be so much nicer to begin together. ' 

“Well,” said Jennie, opening her éyes, 
“T suppose I must. “O, if I could only have: 
finished that beautiful dream !” 

“Yes, and then have broken our new. res 
olution.” 

“Sure enough; but it might not have 
taken a very long time.” 

“Ah, sister, we must not take too much 
time to dream if we want-to carry this outz 
See here! I have written it on two, cards, 
one for each of us. Resolved, to enter upon 
a more useful life,” 

“That sounds well, Fan, but I’m thinking 
that will’ be the most of it, the sound.” 

Now, sister, don’t say that.. Remem~ 
ber that beautiful passage. which madg)us, 
first think of our resolution, ‘In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed.’ Let us ask God's agsis¥ 


‘tance in’ the duties of the day, and then we 


know, dear sister, that he will bless us.” 
Two busy, but very happy faces: wére: 





‘soon bending over the same table. Scarce- 
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1 Aa wit ell yen by ' either until the 
[ lesson was tommitted. 
«There, ‘one done!’ ssid Jennie. |” 


“And how I did enjoy that Bible lesson. 
Butif hadn't called me, Fanny, I sup- 
pose I’d be finishing my dream yet.” 

“We, have made a good beginning so far. 
But if we carry out our resolution we must 
be very carefal, Jennie. We both know |§ 
who has said, ‘Ask and ye shall. receive,’ 
and our dear mother has often told us that 
he is the only strength.” 

“Well, I’m thankful that my lessons are 
studied,” said Jennie, ‘‘for that was the se- 
cret of my ill-humor yesterday. I wasted 
my time in the morning. That is a good 
resolution after all, Fanny, and I’m going 
to try to carry it out every day.” 

May they reap therefrom @ rich harvest 
in life’s evening hours.—S, S. Times. 





THE BLUE BELLS ON THE TOWER. 


“Barbara! Barbara! Come down, lit- 
tle daughter. The good mother has supper 


So called old Gottleib up the winding 
stairs of the old church-tower. It was past 
sunset, and only a glimmer came through 
the narrow wisdow to light the dusty stair- 


wflardly had the tremulous tones died 
away among the rafters, when little feet 
were heard approaching, and a sweet child’s 
voice came calting down, “Yes, grandpapa, 
dear, I come.” 

There he stood, half way up the narrow 
stairs, in the breeze and dusky light*of the 
little window—the old, white-haired man, 
looking up and waiting for his little pet. 

At lst she came, and sprang into his 
ssi with a loving kiss, and the old man 
bore her away. 

“Why so late, 
he said. 

“Oh, grandpapa, it was so beautiful up 
there, I could not come down!» After your 

t bell was still, my own little bells 
Fopt on ringing. And then, so many 
stars shone out ; and when the breeze blew 
softly in the tower, it made such a sweet 
sound, as if angels were singing somewhere.” 

“Where aid my Barbara get bells of her 
own ?” 

“Little blue-bells, flowers, grandpapa. 
They are growing out on the ledge of the 
tower. There’s a dear bunch of them just 
by the window, where I stand while you are 
ringing, When the tower shakes with the 
noise, then my little bells shake and ring, 


to-night, my Barbara?” 


too. I always lean on the window-sill, and |. 


sing while you're ringing. So your bell and 
my little bells, and I, all make music to- 
gether.” 

As they talked, the old man bore his light 
burden down the stairs, and come into the 
church by the low chancel door. She lay | 
in his bosom, as with slow steps he descend- | 
ed the aisle and come out at the great por- 
tal. The massive door closed heavily b:- 
hind them, and then the grandfather fas- 
tened the lock, and gave the keys into the 
child’s hand. It was thus the little one car- 


four wes on each foot. 





ried the keys each evening. 

Out upon the porch, in the gray twilight, 
the old mati paused. The two were like a| 
picture, as they stood there. The old bell- | 
ringer, with his dark gown and flowing sil. 
ver locks, and the child in his arms, with}. 
her little black cap close about her sweet | 
face, and her great, loving blue eyes raised 
to his. 

There seemed a spell upon the old man, 
so silently he stood there, At length he 
said : 

“Art not afraid, little one, alone up there 
in the grim old tower ?” 

“Oh, no, dear grandpapa. My bells keep 
me company. Besides, the good God takes | 
care of all little’ tender things. Iam one of | 
Christ’s lambs; and he never forgets his | 
lambs ; he Joves us all; and he will love 
you, too, dear, dear, grandpapa, if you will 
let him.” 

The child clung close about his neck, and 
was quiet. Tears stood in the old man’s 
eyes, aud stole down his farrowed cheeks. 
All was still, only the breeze lifted his 
white hair softly. 

High above them, the évening air stirred 
the blue-bells on the tower. Long ago, the 
wind of heaven wafted little seeds aloft, to 
find a lodgment mid those rough, weather- 
beaten stones. And gentle showers water- 
ed them; and at, last’ they. took root and 
blossomed. Even so now ; a heaven-direct- 
ed seed of trath, sown by a childish hand, 
isfinding a home in the time-worn recesses 
ofthis-old man’s heart. These fatling teats 
are/prepating the) spot to reeéive! at. / It 
will surely take root and blossom. 

With her arms tightly clasped about his 
neck, the old bell-ringer carries his darling 
“across the courtyard to their humble home; 
From that. bell in the church-tower.they are 

uitting, his once sturdy arm has rung out 
funeral notes for scores of towns-folk; and 
stratiger hands have ‘tolied the Enel! of ear- 
ly all the kim “he onee Held dear ; yet no 
single. stroke of all has ever so thrilled his 
inmost heart as the lisping accents he has 





heard but now: ‘fruly, the ‘child’ and her 


Tittle bells have made. sweet music, tes, in 
old man to night. 

A in the great bell is eomdding, bat not | 
in ths pled we it ased to sound at sunset. 
That is not leib’s hand upon the rope; 
the child is not si in her high window, 
and the measure the ringing is slow and 
sad, 


oe er le, aaa 
0 often he has done for others, and wh’ 


he will never do 
“foe is the little Barbara, 


In the humble 

her cheeks wet with tears. This ev 
it is she who stands below, and old Gottlei! 
is above, 

Her i en eH once held for him the 
key to holy things. He meekly followed |® 
where she Ted the way. She pointed out 
the door, he entered in, and has found 
rest. 


PEC NAL 
CESAR DUCORNET. 


Fifty-one years ago there was born at 
Lisle, in. France, at the dwelling of a poor 
shoemaker a child which scarcely seemed a 
child, It had no arms. Its legs were lit- 
tle more than bony stalks; while it had but 
Yet the good shoe- 
maker and his wife loved this poor infant, 
and named it Casar. Why they gave so 
helpless a child this high-sounding name, I 
cannot tell; they certainly could not. have 
done it from any hope that he would ever 
become a soldier, like the mighty Roman 
who made it immortal. Yet Caesar they 
called him; and he proved himself more 
than worthy of his nane. 

Little Czesar, finding he had no arms, 
began very early to make good use of his 
feet. When he became old enough to ae 
he did not lie down andery, “I can’t do an 
thing ; I’ve got no arms ” Not he. He 
had too noble a spirit for that. But he be- 
gan to do with his feet and toes what other 
boys did with their hands and ‘fingers. 

Thus, with his feet, Caesar threw the ball, 
cut with a knife, drew lines on the floor with 
chalk, and even clipped figures from paper 
with his. mother’s scissors! And he did 
these things well, too—better than most 
boys of his age. 

One day Czesar was found with a pen be- 
tween his toes, trying to write the alphabet 
on paper. This fact was named to an old 
writing master, who was so pleased with the 
boy’s efforts that he offered to teach him 
to write without pay. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and in one year the armless Cesar 
wrote better than any boy in the old writing 
master’s school. 

Having thus reached the head of the writ- 
ing-class, Czesar tried—not his hand, but 
his footvat drawing. He covered his copy- 
books with sketches and designs, which were 
so striking as to attract the notice of an 
nro he good artist was astonished. 

He got Ossar admitted into the Academy 
of Design. Ina few years he won the 
|highest prizes in all the classes through 
which he passed. Then the people of Lisle 
cried—“Bravo, Caesar Ducornet.” They 
were proud of the boy who puinted without 
arms. 

Ceesar now adopted painting as his pro- 
fession. He went to Paris, joined the Roy- 
al Academy, and won the second and third 
medals, His pictures and portraits were 
in great demand. Princes and noblemen) 
became his patrons. His works were placed | 
in churches-and picture-galleries. Some of 
them were of great merit as well as of great 

size, and are still carefully preserved. 

But how could he paint large pictures? 
I will permit a gentleman, who once visited 
him while he was at work, to tell you what 
he saw. He’says: 

“We shall never forget the impression we 
received upon entering his painting-room. 
There, extended upon an easel, stood g huge | 
| canvass, on which the image of the General 
was beginning to assume the semblance of'| 
life; and across the!'whole extent of the 
canvas ran, with ineredible agility, like a 
fly upon a wall, the stunted trunk of a man, 
surmounted by a noble head, with expansive 
brow and eye of fire ;.and wherever this ap- 
parition passed along the canvas he left the 
traces of color behind him. On approach- 
ing a few paces nearer, we were aware of a 
lofy but slender scaffolding in front of the 
canvas, up and down and across the steps 
and stages of which climbed, and crouched, 
and twisted—it is impossible to describe 
how—the shapeless being we had come to 
see. We saw then that he was deprived of 
arms; that he had no “thighs; that his 

short legs were closely united to the trunk ; 
and that his. feet were wanting of a toe 
each. By one of his feet he held @ palette 
—by- the other, a pencil ; in his mouth also 
he carried a large brush anda second pen- 
cil. And in all this harness he moved, and 
rolled, and writhed, and painted in a man- 
ner more than marvelous! For some min- 
utes we had remained standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, forgetful of ce ceremony, and 
stupefied and mute, when there proceeded 
from this shapeless being a voice, musical, 
grave, and sonorous, saluting us by name, 
and inviting us to be seated. Then the ap- 
parition, gliding down the whole length of 
the scaffolding to the. advanced, or 








rather rolled, toward us, and, with a Couid 


sow 


atourside. It 


ogame the first | | 





in his Tar votl ile feet. Tae truck wih om 
paralysiy, and on, the 26th of prt 1 
died in the arms of his and of a 
ich | friend who had loved and served ‘him with 
@ father's affection. 
Learn, my young nen fo thi sketch, 


,| What wonders may be done, what hindrano- 


es overcome, what victories ps indus- 
try, otioveny dneeteloen, sae 
ance. you ever 

hard out, Uantleds ro thin your it 
take courage.— Banner of igh. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


4 
THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


One summer morning early,’ 
When the dew was 

Our dark-eyed ‘little Chi 
Stood by his mother’s knee. 

And he heard a robin 
In a tree, so tall and 


On the topmost reer: *twas swinging, 
Away up in athe ae. % 
‘‘Mamma, the robin’s ing, 
In the very tree-top there 
‘Glory! glory! it is saying, 
And that isall his prayer, 
But God will surely hear him, 
And the angels standing by ; 


For God is very near him, 
Away up in the sky.” 


“My child! God is no nearer 
To the robin on the tree, 

And does not hear him clearer =” 
Than He does youand me. 

For He hears the angels harping 
In sun- bri, * lory drest, 

And the little ngs chirping’ 
Down in their leafy nest.”” 


“Bat if I whisper low} 
All covered in my 1H 
Do you think that Jesus holy 
Would know what then I said?” 
“My darling little lisper, 
God’s ear is ever nigh ; 
The very lowest whisper 
Will reach Him in the sky.” 


Now the robin’s song was filling 
The child's sou] full of bliss ; 
The very air was trilli 
When his mother told him this, 
As he wished in childish craving, 
For the robin’s wings to fly, 
To sing on tree-tops waving 
So very near the sky. 
ab sahiegicg Ladd 


“ONE OF GOD’s BIRDIES.” 


You would love little May Warren, if you 
knew her, I am sure. She is such a sweet. 
little fhing, that I believe I speak the truth 
in saying that everybody loves her who has’ 








had the pleasure of looking into her bright 


face. ‘Please mother, let me go to school 
with cousin Willie this morning,” said she, 
one day, running into the room where her 
mother sat with her baby brother, “please 
do, mother, I will be real 

“Let you go to school, dear ?” answered 
her mother, kissing the rosy lips held up to 
her, “and where is Willie ?” 

“Here, auntie,” said he, coming in at the | 
door, with his satchel of books on his arm, | 
|his black eyes sparkling with mischief as'| 
usual, and his cheeks glowing like the roses 
that peeped in at the open window. 

“Yes, little May may go to ‘school this 
morning, if she will be very good, and 
cousin Willie will promise to take good 
care of her.” 


“Oh, you are so good,” said May, throw- | 


ing her arms around her mother’s neck, and 
giving her a half-a-dozen kisses: then she 
danced off fur her sun-bonnet, and soon she 


|and Willie were racing down the broad gray- 


elled path to the gate. 


drops sparkled on the grass and trees by the 
roadside, and the dandelions and bu’ 

in the meadow looked up to the blue sky, 
with a bright smile on their yellow faces, as 
if it were a joy to live, while the birds 
were doing their best to put their happiness 
to music. 

Just as the children came to the bridge 
over the little brook that went dancing mer- 
rily along in the golden sunlight, Willie’s 
bright eyes caught a glimpse of a robin, 
hopping along by the roadside, with a bit of 
dried grass in his bill—probably building 
material for his nest. 

“Keep still, May,” whispered Willie, ' 
quickly, “Don’t: say a word,” and-he stoop- 
ed to pick-up stone that lay at his feet. 
But May caught hold of his arm'just’as he 
raised it to throw— 

“Don’t, Willie!” she cried, “It’s one of 
God’s birdies—don’t hurt it, please,” 

Willie stopped and looked at her @ mo- 
ment in astonishment, then said—,, 

“What a-queer girl you are, May! Well, 
I won’t hit him now just to please you, and 
I couldn’t * way, for see! he has flown 


away,” and. the. cbildren hurried,.on to 


school. 

‘A day or two after, Willie was going’ on 
an errand for his mother, when he saw & rit. 
tle kitten running along the road, and his 


first pita 





| @ controversy. 
It was a beautiful morning, The dew-' 





bi gaa for a stone to 


seat 
Mf i Goi Kin the oh s not bat Pt oem 
Rito a big , but when he is 
ted to hurt dtiaal, he'al: 
thinks of Ke ‘May's words, “one of 


God's creatures," and they are ner hat 
ed by him. 


~~ " 





OUR HARRY. 


A timid boy is our Harry : afraid of the 
dark, afraid of horses, gad strangers, 
afraid of the’sound of hig own voice, and 
never liking to go far from the shelter of 
mother’s wi 

“Harry,” said Aunt Mary one morning, 
“if you will carry this note to Mr. Locke’s, 
and bring home my skates, you and I will 
go down on the ice, and you shall have a 
ride on your sled while I am skating.” Har- 
ry’s eyes sparkled at this, and away he 
danced for his cap, coat, and comforter, 
saying courageously as Auntie put them on 
for him, “I shall go right along, and God 
will take care of me, won’t He ?” 

It was but a few minutes, and back came 
poor Harry, walking slowly, with his head 
down, the sparkles all gone from his eyes, 
and tears there instead. “There were 
horses coming,” he whispered, ‘and I was 
afraid God wouldn’t take care of me!” 

Ah, little Harry, many children of a 
larger growth can trust God in the sun- 
shine, but not in the dark; trust Him when 
their way is clear, but not "when “the horses 
are comt 

When Harry was four years old, and his 
baby brother only two, they were playing 
together one day in the nursery, when they 
thought of some playthings down stairs that 


they wanted. Now, mamma was in the nur- | ot 


sery, and it was bright and sunny there, but 
down stairs there was nobody, and the rooms 
were shut up quite dark, so that as Harry 
leaned over th® banisters and peeped down, 
2 losked very gloomy to him, and his cour- 

e fuiled. Freddie,” he said to the baby 
who had rhn after him, “you go down stairs | 
and: get the cart, and God will take care’ of 
you, you know ;” 80 down stairs, baby fash- 
ion, backed the fearless little curly-pate, 
calling out as he went, “Dod! Dod! are 
you down here ?” And though Freddie 
saw Him not, surely God.was there, hold- 
ing up the little feet that they should not 
slip, keeping the little heart, that should 
fear no evil. 

Since Harry learned to read, he has been 
very fond of the little Testament with red 
covers anda bright clasp, that his father 
gave him for a birthday present, and the 
verses he loves best are those sweet ones in 
Revelation, about the new heavens and the 
new earth. “Mamma,” he said the other 
day, putting his arm around his mother’s 
neck, and laying his cheek against hers, 
“will God wipe away the tears from my 
eyes, if I can’t find you when I get up to 
heaven Teg hild at Home. 











“THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken 
to obtain fur every number a fresh and original variety 
of matter in all those departments which are essentia! to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly | 
services that areintended to eurich its columns. 

* Its Religious Paith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modified by Edwards and his school into whatis 
familiarly known as the ‘““New England Theology,”” 

Tn matters of reform it seeks to identify itself with that con- 
servative progress which tries all things and holds fast that 
which is good—yet which never refuses to believe In the pos- 
sibility that God may have “provided some better thing for 
us,"’ without which we shall not be made pertect. 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it nev- 
er holds its peace from advocating what it esteems to be good, 
or from rebuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “poli- 
tics’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian sentiment upon Slavery, Intemperance, Po- 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; seek- 

ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 


Not unmindful of tne intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, we endeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer intelligently in each num- 
ber, the question, How goes the war? Every issue contains 
a carefully prepared digest of the war news, designed espe- 
cially for those who do not have constant access to the’ daily 
papers, while asa preh eand clear for the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as daily read the more 

minute details of the secular press. 

Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it trom the place of a begianer in the difficult field 
of Journalism without a siugle pledged sabscriber, to a leading 
denominational position in New England ; the CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST will strive more and more todeserve the favor 
which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re 
ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 
His fuliowers, and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
all its heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 

The terms of the CONGREGATIONALIST, sent by mail, 
are $2 year, in advance ; $1 fer six months, 


GALEN JAMES & CO., PustisuErs, 
15 Cornutt, Boston. 


> Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
23— 
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THE BOSTON RECORDER, 


t say, that's wab ‘one The Oldpet Religigus Newspaper i in the World. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND UONGREGATIONALISM AND OF~ 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT Hor secrantaw ™ ITS SPIRIT, NOT sicorep ™ 
i ITS ATTAOUMENT TO romus. 


The Recorder ts designed More etpecial:y for New England 
clergymen and families, but J is adapted to Interest all who 
love the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
land, wherever they may be fodhd in our broad country. I 
ertetented re DRS than any other paper 
in the land, a réligiowsjoyrnal. White it aims togiveliterary, 
political and other secular {i 
in such & paper, it takes no side chew politics, but endeav- 
ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scripyural 
truth and human obligation as decided by the law of 
God. The is reallya preacher to all 
imto whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 

er intend that the matter it contains and the nianner in 
wenlit ssbceaieiedyemenes such as to benefit, morally and 
Teligiously, all who read it from week to week. 
The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which 
would ask tren ti hile it 1s Con- 
in its tions and preferences 
it does not forget that Christianity is larger than denomina- 
tion, and ft loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 
The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re. 
ligious movements of the day. It {s the unfligching friend of 
our great Benevolent homie von will ever aim to preserve 
them from unjust and 
help them on jn their ne hw Soar work. It will seek 
to uphold good men In their efforts to do good, while It will be 
faithful to point out the.r errors. 
The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 














publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 

In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 
the family, and to those who cultivate the soll, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind, The 
fourth page is made np with great care. and many facile and 
able pens are employed tpon it. 

The terms of the Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
filth copy  aancen dee 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, bred of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 





LkSe NS. AT THE CROSS ; or, Gpeienst Truths i 
Exhibited in their Relations to’ Christ By Samuel 
. 16 mo, cloth, 75 SP. 
An excellent and ee ae 
Vv. Vx wi THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
D.D. 12 mo. cloth, $i. 
RELIGIOUS PROG Female on the Development 
HY ie istian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D.D. 


85 c 
TH Berrek LAND ; or, 1 Believer’s —- and Fu- 
y A.C, Thom! D.D. cloth, SScts. 
KItTro’s S POPULAR COLOPRDLA OF BBLIOaL L LIit- 
TURE By John Kitto, With 500 illustration. 
0, 812 PR: Cloth $3 dv. 

MALoon’ NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY, By Howard 

icom, D. ne cloth, 6t 
“Bi. Mme ll BW ies ‘AND GOOD, By Jabez Burns, 
D. 16m®, cloth, 75 ce! 


MY MOTHKE ; or, ecollect s of M sternal ntyence, By 


vew England cle yman. 10, cloth, 75 
THE CHURCH LN AUNEST. ‘By Bev. Jokn. A. James. 
— cloth, 40 cts. 


CE BUSTA PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 


1 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late La 

ary t© Burmah. Withan ee Essay, by Wm. 

Williams, D. 12mo, cloth, 7 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Sg 4 
ae erated, By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 


A ‘Lane TO THE PATH ; or, the pie in the Heaast, the 
ar and the 4p -place. By . K. Tweedie, D.D. 


0, cloth, 63, 
SEED Time “ND HARVEST; or, wee bape a Reap Well. 
tor the Young, lémo, cloth, 63 
THE GU DING STA 


+ or, the Wie ‘Go ~ oy Message. By 
Reece Hi U8. cloth, £0 ci 
PLBASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG} PROFLE; or, Book ot 
Home Enter Bb. 





Instruct 
combe. With memercee ilustrations.. 
KIND WORDS FOR 5 REN, to G 
tye of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. I6mo, 
clo cts. 
AGNES HOPETOUN'S pw wt dye aD HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. lémo, cloth, 63 





TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 
Complaints, and all Throat Irritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its arene feature is a treedom from every Com 
produces debility, and its unerring certainty Inall of the above 
Complaints iron with the fact that young and oid may use it 
every hour or half-hour without the least restraint. 

Make it your pocket Tes amend by day, = your bedside 
tiend by night, using it whepever you please. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyan 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
such as si earelate, Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth-Ache, Ear- 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, wel ry ts, Nervous and 
Spasmodic Sick soe Vy~% tothat terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, ‘Loss of Sleep.’ 


Hanmmewell’s Electric Pills, 


Designed as cial assistant to the above-named prepara: 
tions In cases or {liousness and Indigestion. Iam willing vy 
their simplicity, to challenge the World fur av equal in cases 
where the; pont ‘necessity isa gentle and Le i Family 
Persaw out ma: Pill Box of the Stom: 

Real justice to oe valuable preparations now trteny notice 
ed, is to learn their real character frum fhe ) Pemphiets to be 
fund W with all dealers, or twill be sent free 


JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, seieddinah 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


Ro. sale by the usual sv ae a retail dealersin every 
and town. Prices within 


nent which 


‘ac simile ‘of signature oe er como of genuine ‘only. 
sel UNeSWELL & Co.; GEo 
Bure (yf Co.; Week: OTTER ¢ 
jorLer & Co., and OaateR, Cocoa & Paestox. 


Wholesale ag or 
U. Goopwin & PCo.; ; M.58. 
Resp, Ocr: 
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THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER, 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 36. 

The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOUTH'S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fifth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 
come "is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army ofour 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
ion’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your fa 

young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 Senoor Sraeer, Boston. 


or some 
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YOUTH’S. COMPANION. 
~" BOSTON, AUGUST 22, 1861. 








GEORGE'S MELONS. 


When George’s father planted his garden in 
George a little patch of 


paper bag—they were seeds of something he 
knew, and he thought he would plant them. 
Till now George had never lived in the 
country. His home had been in a high brick 
house in 4 narrow street. There was a yard 
to be sure, and the gate opened into an alley, 
but then the yard, which was small, was pay- 
ed over every inch of it, with bricks. Nothing 
grew there at all. When George moved into 
the country he went. far and wide over the 
hills and fields, pleasing himself with noticing 
the growing things around him. The thought 
of having a garden spot of his own was a new 


one, and he determined to make something of 


it. Whenvhe had planted his seeds, he watch- 
ed every day to see if he could find anything 


growing. At last hesaw something green just 


peering above the brown earth,—sure enough 
his seeds had come up. Something was growing 
in his garden, What it was he knew not, but 
now every day he watched it. Growing rapid- 
ly it spread out leaves of a pale, sea-green, 
deeply indented at the edges. These rounded 
holes or scallops penetrated nearly to the cen- 
" tre of the leaf, giving it a very singular ap- 
rance. 

At least George thought so. He could find 
no other plant that looked like it, though he 
examined carefully all around. Unweariedly 
he watched the smoothly rounded leaves of the 
pea-vines, the red-stemmed beets, the hairy 
branching tomato. But his plant, whatever 
it might be, was like no other, it did not grow 
upright, but lay along on the ground,—creep- 
ing, creeping, it went, and now he could see 
every day that it was larger than the day be- 
fore. How much George began to love his sol- 
itary plant, though he knew not its name. 
Moreover, he had become a little mortified at 
his ig and ashamed to ask any one. 
But he carefully weeded the spot, and when 
there came a dry time, he watered his plant 
every day at sundown, and it looked fresh and 
green when all around seemed drying up for 
lack of rain. 

But God never forgets us though we often 





forget Him, He cares for the growing things 


of the garden and sends them rain. One night 


George woke up and heard the drops pattering 
upon the roof, and then he knew that the gar- 


den was being well watered indeed. 


In the morning he went out early to look at 
his plant. The rain-drops were still glitter- 


ing upon its pale-green leaves, and half-hidden 
berieath one of them, he saw 2 little yellow 


flower. Most carefully he looked at it and 
said nothing to any one about it. The next 
day he found another, and after that he found 


several. His plant had blossomed. 


Just about this time George’s father and 
mother went a journey, and he was allowed to 
go with them. Instead of travelling on » rail- 
road, they went ina carriage from place to 


place, stopping, as his father had business to 
attend to. George was so much taken up with 


new things that for a time the garden went 


out of his thoughts. 
When, however, after an absence of three 


weeks, he came home again, he went straight 


to the garden to see if his pet plant had grown. 
Sure enough there it waa grown into agvine so 
large that it had extended itself quite over the 


little piece of gronnd which belonged to it, and 
had twined itself among the tomatoes which 
And now George was no lon- 


grew beside it. 
ger at a loss what it might be. Here were seven 
green water-melons ripening fast in the sun. 
George felt rich. They were his, his own. 


He should have enough and to spare. Besides 
the seven, other little ones eppoared ; he 
would treat al) his friends, he would carry one 


to poor old widow Brown, who lived in the 


rickety costage at the turn of the lane, and log: 
then—what then 2? why he would still have 


many left—they should be taken to the mar- 
ket and he would get money for them. 

With what pleasure did George watch his 
melons every day to see them gradually becom- 
ing larger and larger. How they shone and 
glistened in the ean. He was sure each one was 
a beauty. Then how proud he felt when one 
of them at the dessert, was placed upon the 
dinner-table. He felt almost like a man, quite 
capable of taking care of the whole family. 
Old Mrs. Brown had her’s too, and she was 60 
pleased and s) thankful. 

But best of ail, one evening George was al- 

owed to’invite a dozen of his companions to 
the louse, and ® monster of a melon was 





brought into the parlor, and he had the satis-| orator. one of the books thus de- 
faction of hel all around tos share, and |*igneted, a volume of old plays, he soon dis- 
then urging'them to have more, till all had | covered that it was ol a 
eaten enough. : dolph, ‘you have not these plays lately, 


anoke, 

very large box of books, ‘‘contai aing enough to 
last him on ‘a vo: A 
fellow passenger i 
man of New York, was fortunate enough to 
win his favor, and be admitted to intimate 
com 


ing that 
phen 


How much money George got from the mar- 
ket-man I never heard, but he had without | 
this, ure enough from his water-meluns. 
From the first springing of the first leaf to the 
flowering, and the appearance of the young 
and their gradual growth and perfec- 

he had found enjoyment all along. 

Acheap thing is happiness, Truly it is 
like grass growing by the wayside, too often 
unheeded. ‘ 

Next year George thinks he shall plant 
largely. M. A. C. 





VARIETY. 





MARY O’CONNER, 


THE VOLUNTEER’S Wire. 


An’ shure I was tould to come here to yer honor, 
‘To see If vou'd write a few words to me Pat ; 


He’ for a Sony. Mictar UQennee 
a stripe on ‘arn, and a band to his hat. 


An’ what'll you tell him? it ought to bealsy 
ch as honor to spake wid & ven. 


ae tn ol rig and that mavourneen Daisy, 
Athie baby, pa al) is better ‘agen. P 


wish for the country’s disgrace ? 


So he left her in . and me sorely greeting, 
And followed the wid an Irishman’s Joy, 

Oh! it's often [ drameof -he great drum’s 3 Peating, 
And a bu let goes straight to the heart of me boy. 


will he send me a bit of his money, 
For rint. and the doctor’s bill due in a week, 
Well surety there's tears on your eyelashes, honey, 
Ab | faith I'veno right wid such freedom to speak. 


You're overmuch trifiing—I'll not give you trouble ; 
':—oh | what can it be 


a some one willin ? 
What's that in th . newspaper folded up double? 
je. 


Yer honor—don’t hi ¢ 1t—but read it to m 


What! Patrick O’Connor?—no, no, !t's some other ; 
Dead! dead! no, not him, ‘tis a week scarce gone by ; 

Dead! dead!—why the kiss on the cheek of his mother— 
It hasn't had time yet, yer honor, to dry. 


Don’t tell me—it’s not him—O God! and I crazy? 
Shot dead! ~oh! for love of sweet heaven, say no ; 

An’ what'll I do in the world wid poor Daisy ? 
Oh! how will | live, and 0! where will I go? 


? is so dark—I’ m pot seein’, yer OT 5 


he room hon 
T—think—I'll go home ;—and a sub quick and dry 
the bosom of Mary O'Connor, 
But never a tear-drop welled up to her eye. 
Mt, A. Denison. 


AN ARCTIC STORY. 


In the epring of 1840, a whaling vessel sail- 
ed from the port of London upon a voyage to 
the Polar Seas. Nothing material is said to 
have occurred until their arrival in those sol- 
itary regions, when it became the duty of the 
crew to keep a perpetual look-out upon the 
horizon in search of fish. . 

While thus occupied, it was fancied by one 
of the seamen that a sail was discernible, as 
far to the northward as the eye could reach. 
As the course of the whaler was towards the 
supposed vessel, a mast became gradually dis- 
tinguishable amidst the mountains of ice, which 
appeared in that querter to bound thesea. It 
was now summer, and the afternoon unusually 
calm, whilst the whaler gradually neared the 
object in view, the supposition being that it 
waa a vessel engaged in operating upon the 
blubber in a bay which would open to the 
view upon approaching nearer to the ice. 

Upon arriving, however, at the spot, it be- 
came clear that the vesacl was a wreck embed- 
ded in the ice, and could only be approached 
by a boat. This having been lowered, the 

in and several of the seamen landed upon 
the ice and proceeded to the vessel, which prov- 
ed to bea brig. The sails were furled, very 
little appeared upon the deck, and all the ar- 
rangements were those of a vessel laid up for 
a long period of time. Descending to the cab- 
in, the first object that was seen wasa large 
Newfoundlan coiled upon a mat, and a 

rently asleep. n touching the animal, - 

it was found to be dead, and the body frozen 
to the hardness of a stone. Entering the cab- 
in, was next seen a young lady seated at a ta- 
ble; her eyes were open, and gazing with a 
mild and steadfast expression upon the new- 
comers to that solitary spot. She was a corpse; 
and in that apparently resigned and religious 
attitude had frozen to death. Beside her 
was a young man, who, it appeared, was the 
brother of the lady and commander of the brig. 

, too, was « » but sitting at the table, 
and before him lay a sheet of paper, upon 
which was written the following words :— 
“Our cook has endeavored since yesterday 
morning to light a fire, but in vain; all is 
now over.’’ At the otherside of the cabin 
stood the cook, with a flint and a steel in his 
hand, frozen to a statue, in the vain endeavor 
to procure that fire which alone could save 
him and his companions from the cold arms of 
death. 

The superstitious terrors of the seamen now 
hurried the captain away from the wreck, the 
book alone being brought away ; and from 
this it appeared that the ill-fated vessel was a 
brig, which had belonged to the port of Lon- 
don, and had sailed for the Arctic region more 
than fourteen years before. 


“NOT FIT FOR BET.” 


On the first vo Jobn Randolph, of Ro- 
to d, he had with him a 
e round the world.’ 


+o intelligent tle- 


panionship. 
One day, while the gentleman was examin- 
of books for his amusement, he 
that some of the best editions were 


or you would vot present this book to Miss 


lententioaien unten 

as “Not Bt for’ Bets” Then, ms 

SEPM ave seine 

su & 

Utd ogee tow play } Goal 

not have ‘a place in my box. I  abomi- 

rt ary hy wring ete Maree | 
which is to Jessen our 


intended abborrence 

vice, and throw ridicule on virtuous conduct, 
You have given me the hint, sir ; come, agsist 
me in. ing over these books, lest sume oth- 
—" sheep may have found its way into the 

May there not be ‘‘black sheep”’ in other coi- 
lections of books, ‘gift books,” as 
they are called ?.an not every well 
disposed man look well to what he buys or 
what he circulates.— Messenger. 


SAND PILLARS. 
Atkinson, in his travels in the Amoor coun- 
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CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN anD RE. 
FLECTOR,_ 
Volume Forty-two. 


- Bne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REPLECTO: . 
oldest of the Baptist weekly periodicals, ate 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the present 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

‘The Watchman has never beenrecetved with greater fayor 
than during the past twelyemonth. There certainly never 
has been @ period tn {ts history, when so much time, and 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 
creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled {i Publishers to 
place amen the raguiah-cestibatern acmmeef he tat Writers 
in the country, The current year already promises to exce} 
the past in this respect. While old contributors and corres 
pond tinued, several di gentlemen in 
the religious and litetary world have already engaged as reg. 








pared their energy se. | ular contributors. 
pos pad of phasor pride um 6 sg Among these are “Taverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.) 
Tabbequerates— "ie Also “Herbert,” of New York, [Rev. William 


“PUT BY THAT STICK, MY MAN.” 


Young men would call upon him (Mr. 
George Stepheneon) for advice or assistance, 
in ing a i 





try, says: 
{ have often witnessed a phenomenon on the 
sandy plains of Central Asiia, which 


in some measure for the innumerable sandy 
mounds thet are found in some regions. When 
seen at a distance, for the first time, it made a 
strong impression on my mind, About twen- 
ty pillars were ae om fr round and 
licking up the sand. . As they passed along, a 
cloud of dust was raised on the und, appar- 
ently eight-Gr-ten yards in yao his 
gradually assumed the form of a column that 
continued to increase in height and diameter 
as it moved over the plain, appearing like a 
mighty serpent rearing its head aloft, and 
twisting his huge body into contortions in his 
efforts to ascend. The others fifty, sixty, and 
one hundred feet, and some ascending to near- 
ly two hundred feet. As the whirlwinds began 
gathering up the dust, one might have fancied 
that antediluvian monsters were rising into 
life and activity. The smaller ones seemed to 
trip it lightly over the plain, bending their 
bodies in graceful curves as they each 
other ; while those of larger dimensions revolv- 
ed with gravity, swelling out their trunks as 
they moved onward, till the sandy fabric sud- 
denly dissolved, fofming a great mound, and 
creating a cloud of dust that was swept over 
the desert. 


THE PEACOCK AND THE MAGPIE. 


The birds} g to choose 
from their number a King. ‘Ine Peacock with 
his gaudy plumage, was one of the candidates ; 
and the silly birds, teken with his bright 
feathers, chose him amid loud clapping of 
wings. ‘Ehey were on the point of piucing the 
crown upon bis head, when a Magpie stepped 
forth from his place, and thus addressed the 
new King. 

‘*Please your Majesty, may one of the most 
unworthy of your subjects be so bold as to ask 
one question ? We have chosen you as our 
Lor’ and King; we have placed our lives in 
yo ands; and itis to you that we have to 
took sor protection und wisdom in the hour ot 
danger. It, therefore, the Eagle, or the Vul- 
ture, or the Kite, should at any time molest 
us, might { ask your Majesty how you propose 
to defend us ?”’ 

This question the Peacock was unable to 
answer; and the birds, seeing that they had 
been too rash in their choice, to Be- 
lect another King. From this time the Peacock 
has been considered a vain pretender, and the 
Magpie an eminent speaker, among the birds. 

leauty and outside show are not to be com- 
pared with good qualities. 


hled t +h 





A CRUSHING RETORT. 


Some white men from a Christian land en- 
gaged natives in New Zealand to go with them 
on a journey, to carry their luggage. The 
Sabbath overtook them on the road. ‘he men 
wished to go on, but the natives, who had been 
under the pivus instruction of missionaries, 
said ;—*‘No, no, it is the Sabbath; we must 
rest.”’ The travelers, however, went on, and 
left their attendants behind, who in good time 
arrived safely with the goods; but the men re- 
fused to pay them, because they would not 
travel on the Sabbath. 

‘*What have we to do with the law of God ?”’ 
asked the natives. 

**What have we to do with the lawof God ? 
What is that to us?’’ cried;the men, angrily. 

**You have much to do with that law,”’ an- 
swered one of the natives firmly. -‘Were it 
not for the law of God, we should have rubbed 
you, taken all you had, and sent you adrift ; 
perhaps we might have murdered you. You 
have that much so do with the law of God.” 


THE poG. 


An author gives the following rules for de- 
fence when attacked by a dog; our readers 
may find them of use on some occasion : 

‘It you are attacked by one of the canines, 
never attempt to run; try throwing a stone at 
him, present your hat in your hand, and when 
he has seized it, hit him witha stick across the 
nose or fore leg. These are the most vulnera- 
ble points in a dog. A blow on any part ot 
the head but the nose won’t hurt hima bit. 
If adog comes up to you and growls, and 
won't be friendly, don’t withdraw from him ; 
put on a bold face, and stretch your hand tc- 
wards him, kee; quite still. If you with- 
drayy ts aftae enneeig to out he will bite you. 
The dog wiil come up and smell your hand, 
fe heie® be your friend for 








h ir ara mabvaped 
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sense, he was always ready. But, hating fi 
pery and frippery above all things, he pom 
reprove any tendency to this weakness which 
he observed in the applicants. One day a 
youth, desirous of becoming an engineer, call- 
ed upon him flourishing a gold-headed cane. 
Mr. Stephenson said, 

“Put by that stick, my man, and then I will 
speak to you.”’ 

To seein extensively-decorated young man 
he one day said, 

“You will, 1 hope, Mr. » excuse 
me; [ama plain-spoken person, and am sor- 
ty to see a nice-looking and rather clever 
young man like you disfigured with that fine- 

tterned waistcoat, and all those chains and 

-dangs. It I, sir, had bothered my head 
with such things when at your age, 1 would 
not have been where I am now,”’—Men Who 
Have Risen. 


STUDY OF THE FACE. 


A story is told of the t French satirist, 
which finely illustrates his know of hu- 
man nature. He was travelling in Germany, 
in entire ignorance of its language and cur- 
rency. Having obtained some small change 
for some of his French coins, he used to pay the 
coachmen and others in the following man- 
ner :—Taking a handful of the numismatical 
specimens from his pocket, he counted them, 
one by one, into the creditor's hand, keeping 
his eyes fixed all the time on the receiver’s face. 
As soon as he perceived the least twinkle of a 
smile, he took back the last coin deposited in 
the hand and returned it, with the remainder, 
to his pocket. He afterwards found that, in 
pursuing this method he had not overpaid for 
anything. 


HOW MUCH WAS A PENNY A DAY. 


Much better wages than it sounds to us. 
An agricultural paper says that in the time of 
Christ a penny was about equal to fifteen of 
our cents, and as money was ten times as val- 
uable as now, the penny a day was as good as 
one hundred and fifty of our cents ; so that the 
men who worked in the vineyard for that, got 
as good wages as goud men now generally 
have in harvest time. The gift of the good 
Samaritan of two pence to the landlord to 
take care of the man who fell among thieves, 
in addition to the raiment, the oil, and wine, 
was equivalent to about three dollars of our 
currency, which would probably pay for his 
board two weeks in a country tavern where 
board was very cheap. : 


A GOOD SMOKER. 


An old fellow, a coarse, ill-grained German, 
died one day. He was a disagreeable man 
and a bad neighbor ; even the children feared 
and disliked him. One of his neighbors asked 
him just before his death, if he was ready to 
go, to which he answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Well,” 
was the rejoinder, ‘‘if pee are willing to die 
yourself, all your neighbors are willing you 
should.’’ At the grave, even, there was no 
one to saya good word tor him, "except one 
good-hearted old German, who remarked as he 
turned away to go home, ‘‘ Vell, he vas a good 
schmoker !’’ This was the only epitaph. 


THE TURKEY. 


An English writer says that in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, everything foreign, which 
was new and fashionable, was called “turkey” 
—as the richest goods were imported by mer- 
chants whose vessels sailed up the Mediterra- 
nean, and who were called Turkey merchants. 
When the noble American bird was first serv- 
ed up on ish tables, its excellence gave it 
the fashionable name ‘‘turkey,’”’ which Te- 

ined unchanged to the present. 


VALUE OF A SUMMER STORM. 


A good summer storm is a rain of riches. 
If gold -and silver rattled down from the 
clouds, they would not —- aes so much 
as soft, raing. Every is silver goi 
to the hen 4 The. roots are ja wae 
catching the willing drops, the: 
refine » roll them, stamp , and turn 
them out coined berries, apples, ofaine, and 
grasses. All the mountains of fornia are 
not so rich as are the soft mines of heaven. 


They tell a story about a Yankee tailor dun- 


Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are fall of fresh 
thought, expressed, with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this journal into the 
many families which it Visits. “In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
again try ‘‘men’s sons,” it will be our steady endeayor to 
give full digests of Intelligence, and to refiect fully as hereto. 
fore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
Of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pastors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
creased attention to make ft acceptable and useful. We shall 
give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 
ring and perilous eraon which we are entering. Subscrip- 
tions can commesce with any number. 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 


The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 

“‘Werefer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Reflector. We can cheerfully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country," 

From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, which is decided- 
ly the best conducted religious journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is good by publishing Dr. Putnam's 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. * 

From a friend at Saratoga Springs, N.Y¥., who writes under 
date of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.I, under date 
of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Change of residence one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but I cannot do otherwise 
than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Kefiector. They are like o}d friends with whom itis hard 
to part.” 

ae We propose as a special inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the following: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
Present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is received, or to 
the Ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers of 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFCTOR, 


22 Scuoot Sraest, Boston, Mass. 
25—tf 





TWO WORES, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sed. "Addrcas Dr" B.S. PITCLL 11s Broadway, New Tory 
Ist. pote peep tay Causes, Preven’ 


ition 
Dipoomn and Male and Female com- 
‘ing Health to a Hundred 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 
wiltave, giving Nasue, State, County and Fost Omees 7 
4—3m : 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon 8 weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every tmagina- 
bie complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 

BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 
these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, and 
of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Doce at caae 
Description, Me ES Consumption, Weakness of the Sexn- 
al Bro} teriand diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of and mental energy. In all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most and 
of its wonderful cucusas ts the eteapie meat hatte om 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 
TRON IN THE BLOOD. 
‘The statements of cures which are published in our a 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly ue in every cane, talpeng 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
\Hrm Urvautp Soot Rafo'bnees Pati, and sv 
atip Suoutp Reap Taese Facts, ° 
self or herself of this inval Temedy.. rs voueaed 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srrzer, Boston. 





For sale by all Druggists, ee 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--Ne See- 
tariantsm, No Comtroversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 





‘roe crete aman for the amount of his bill. The OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
THE GLORY OF THE PINES. ums replied: ~t om, sory, Mery sort» indeed, Ne, 22 School Street, 
* +! . t can’ ” 6 ve tailor 
ble. Other trees, tong erg er il “T took Pa moan that would be sery sor, | t= @tsnae- Sis oonmrnet Noreen 
the form and sway of the ground, clothe it, ry ;'but youste sorrier than Tam, 1"ll quit.”| BOUND VOLUMRS $1 and .1.5. 
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